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NEWS AND COMMENTS 

Edited by Lester" B. Shippee 

One of the articles in the Catholic historical review for October, 1921, 
contains material with some bearing on the history of the Mississippi 
valley — namely, Sister Mary Agnes McCann's "Religious orders of 
women of the United States." 

Students of western history, and particularly those of the Pacific 
coast, will find interest in Walter N. Sage's account of "The gold colony 
of British Columbia," which is printed in the December, 1921, issue of 
the Canadian historical review. 

The Bureau of American ethnology prints as bulletin number 74 Al- 
fred M. Tozzer's Excavation of a site at Santiago Ahuitzotla, D. F. 
Mexico (Washington : Government printing office, 1921. 55 p. Maps and 
plates). The mound where the excavation was made is located not far 
from Mexico City. 

The William and Mary coUege quarterly historical magazine for Octo- 
ber, 1921, has in "Virginia Indian trade to 1673," by A. J. Morrison, 
and ' ' Letters of Patrick Henry, Sr., Samuel Davies, James Maury, Edwin 
Conway and George Trask," two contributions of some interest to stu- 
dents of western history. 

The Iowa journal -of history and politics for October, 1921, devotes 
two-thirds of its bulky volume to a minute account of "The legislature 
of the thirty-ninth general assembly," prepared by John E. Briggs. 
The remainder of the number consists of bibliographical material and 
items pertaining especially to Iowa. 

Three articles make up the bulk of the September, 1921, number of 
the Indiana magazine of history. These are "New Albany and the 
Scribner family," by Mary Scribner Collins Davis, "Judge Miles Cary 
Eggleston," by Blanche Goode Garber, and the concluding portion of 
Charles H. Money's account of "The fugitive slave law in Indiana." 

In the January, 1921, issue of the Pennsylvania magazine of history 
and biography are found "James Wilson and James Iredell: a parallel 
and a contrast," by Hampton L. Carson, LL.D., "Thomas Rodney," 
a continuation of the Rodney letters, by Simon Gratz, and "Charles 
Lee — stormy petrel of the revolution, ' ' by Edward Robins. 
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In a number composed of a miscellany of varying types the January, 
1922, Register of the Kentucky state historical society has for a leading 
article "A history of the coal industry in Kentucky," by Dr. Willard 
Rouse Jillson, director and state geologist of the Kentucky geographical 
society, who read the paper before the Filson club in Louisville in 
November. 

The Wisconsin magazine of history for December, 1921, has three 
leading articles: "Memories of early Wisconsin and the gold mines," 
by John B. Parkinson, ' ' Documenting local history, ' ' by Joseph Schafer, 
and "Historic spots in Wisconsin: St. Nazianz, a unique religious 
colony," by W. A. Titus. The documents consist of a series of letters 
written by Eldon J. Canright during service in the world war. 

Mr. F. H. Hodder has brought out a revision of his Outline maps for 
a historical atlas of the United States under the title Outline historical 
atlas of the United States, illustrating territorial growth and organiza- 
tion (Ginn and company). Following the maps a series of notes ex- 
plains the territorial changes whieh are to be graphically shown by the 
student. 

In 1910 the Riverside press issued a limited edition of a little book 
entitled Boston common, scenes from four centuries, by M. A. de Wolfe 
Howe. This work with a postscript noting changes in the past ten 
years, particularly those wrought by the exigencies of the world war, 
now appears in a new edition with a different format from that of the 
large paper original (Boston: Houghton Mifflin company, 1921. 89 p.). 

A subcommittee on American history in the high school, with Mr. 
Louis B. Schmidt as chairman, has prepared a Syllabus for the study of 
American history in the high schools of Iowa. The outline, which is 
rather detailed, is accompanied by a selected bibliography, the titles of 
which might well serve as a guide to those filling in the history section 
of a high school library. 

The Pilgrim tercentenary celebration at the University of Illinois, 
1920 (University of Illinois, 1921. 42 p.) is a pamphlet putting in 
permanent form the address of Mr. Evarts B. Greene, "The place of 
the Pilgrims in American history," and Mr. Ernest Bernbaum's poem, 
"The Puritan Pilgrim to them that sit in the seats of the scorners." 
The address and the poem were the principal parts of the program com- 
memorating Pilgrim day at the university. 

In the American economic review for December, 1921, are two articles 
of interest to students of history. These are a discussion of "Cycles of 
strikes," by Alvin H. Hansen, and "The cost of living as a factor 
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in wage adjustments in the book and job branch of the Chicago printing 
industry," by Francis H. Bird. Other articles in this number are 
"Failure of the merchant marine act of 1920," by E. S. Gregg, and the 
"Economic basis for business regulation," by Rexford G. Tugwell. 

Washington county giants is the title of volume vn, number 6, of the 
Indiana historical society Publications. This study of physical and not 
necessarily mental giants is prepared by Harvey Morris and is intro- 
duced with a foreword by J. P. Dunn. Not the least significant part of 
this contribution is found in the appendixes, particularly in the statistical 
tables, where those interested in the westward drift of population may 
find something more than the satisfaction of a passing curiosity. 

Recent numbers of the Palimpsest contain several interesting sketches 
of more than local significance. In the October, 1921, issue are found 
"The way to Iowa," by Bruce E. Mahan, and "From New York to 
Iowa," by Lydia Arnold Titus. "Old Fort Atkinson," by Bruce E. 
Mahan, and "The beginnings of Burlington" are in the November 
number, while that of December prints an account of a "Race riot on 
the Mississippi," by Ruth A. Gallaher, "Augustus Caesar Dodge," by J. 
P. Irish, and the story of "An Indian ceremony." 

The twelfth chapter of the Reverend John Rothensteiner 's account of 
"The northeastern part of the diocese of St. Louis under Bishop Rosati" 
appears in the October, 1921, issue of the Illinois Catholic historical 
review. Other articles are "The time and place for a monument to 
Marquette," by Joseph J. Thompson, "Centenary of St. Mary's college, 
St. Mary, Kentucky," by Alphonseus Lesousky, "Sister Mary Victoire 
Bosse," by Elizabeth M. Blish, "The Slovaks of Chicago," by Stephen 
J. Palikar, and "Illinois' first citizen — Pierre Gibault," by Joseph J. 
Thompson. 

The Journal of negro history for October, 1921, is entirely devoted to 
a study of "The negro migration of 1916-1918," by Henderson H. 
Donald. Mr. Donald considers earlier movements of a similar nature 
and then in considerable detail presents the various aspects of his study, 
including the causes, volume of movement, and effects of the migration 
on the north and the south as well as upon the migrants themselves. 
The writer concludes that the extraordinary migration of 1916-1918 
differs from the general trend of the previous half century only in 
volume. 

At Charlottesville, Virginia, on November 3, 1921, was unveiled the 
George Rogers Clark memorial, executed by Robert Aitken of New York 
and presented to the University of Virginia by Paul Goodhue Mclntire 
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who had previously bestowed upon that institution many valuable gifts. 
The memorial was formally presented by Professor Lefevre, speaking in 
behalf of the donor, and it was accepted by President Alderman. The 
oration of the day was an historic address on ' ' George Rogers Clark and 
the conquest of the northwest," delivered by Mr, Archibald Henderson 
of the University of North Carolina. 

The Missouri historical review for July, 1921, contains one more of 
the papers elicited by Missouri's centennial celebration, "A century of 
Missouri legal literature," by John D. Lawson. Other contributions in 
this issue are "Missourians in China," by J. B. Powell, "The Missouri 
and Mississippi railroad debt," by E. M. Violette, "Atchison county's 
memorial at Rock Port. Missouri," by John C. Stapel, "Influence of the 
Mississippi valley on the development of modern Prance," by Maurice 
Casenave, "The followers of Duden," by William G. Bek, "Popularizing 
state history," by Floyd C. Shoemaker, and "Shelby's expedition to 
Mexico," by John N. Edwards. 

The extension division of the University of Wisconsin has published an 
Introduction to the study of United States, history, prepared by Carl 
Russell Fish (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1921. 75 p. $.60). It 
is intended, according to the preface, "to furnish the background of 
information essential for the intelligent appreciation of national develop- 
ment, and in some degree to supply the lack of introductory lectures 
usually given in the classroom." The pamphlet begins with a considera- 
tion of physical features and briefly summarizes the salient characteristics 
of American growth through the adoption of the articles of confederation. 

Again the Michigan history magazine comes out in a double number, 
for July-October, 1921. Among the many contributions which fill its 
nearly three hundred pages are "Polygamy at Beaver island," by Milo 
M. Quaife, "Historic spots along old roads and new," by Willard M. 
Bryant, "Overland to Michigan in 1846," by Sue I. Silliman, "Pioneer 
days in Wexford county," by Clarence Lewis Northrup, "Rail growth of 
Michigan's capital city," by Glen K. Stimson, "Historical sketch of the 
Muskegon schools," by Addie Littlefield, "The story of Battle Creek's 
first bank," by Forest G. Sweet, and "Early days in Dearborn," by 
Henry A. Haigh. 

The railroads of Mexico, by Fred Wilbur Powell (Boston: The Strat- 
ford company, 1921. 226 p. $2.00) is a useful little book for gaining 
additional light on one phase of the present Mexican situation. A sketch 
of the situation under the Diaz regime, when the era of Mexican railroad 
building really got under way, together with a summary of present con- 
ditions, is followed by a discussion of financial, governmental, and 
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engineering problems now existing, and by the conclusions the author 
has drawn from his investigations. A very full bibliography, a good 
index, and a map showing the location of railroads are not the least 
valuable features of the book. 

Students of history in the Mississippi valley should find much of inter- 
est and suggestion in an article by Dixon Ryan Fox on. "State history," 
printed in the December, 1921, number of the Political science quarterly. 
It is noteworthy that Mr. Fox discovers in the states of the Mississippi 
valley the! most activity and the greatest accomplishment, as well as the 
most forward-looking policy, of any portion of the United States in the 
field of state and local history in the proper sense of the word. The 
subsequent article on recent historical publications of Illinois, to appear 
in the following number of the Quarterly, should likewise engage the 
attention of those who believe in the utility of work in local fields. 

The Hispanic-American historical review for August, 1921, has Joseph 
J. Hill 's ' ' Old Spanish trail, ' ' which, as the writer states in his summary, 
"is but a chapter in the larger theme, 'The opening of the southern trails 
to California'." Other leading articles in this number deal with subjects 
in the Mexican and South American field. I. A. Wright contributes a 
note on the "Second congress of Hispano- American history and geog- 
raphy, Seville, May, 1921"; in the bibliographical section C. K. Jones 
carries further his " Hispanic- American bibliographies," and Arthur S. 
Aiton and J. Lloyd Mecham, fellows under the foundation established by 
the Native sons of the golden west, discuss briefly the Archivo general de 
Indias and give practical hints for working therein. 

In the April, 1921, number of the Ohio archaeological and historical 
quarterly appear articles by Alexander S. Wilson, M.D., concerning ' ' The 
Naga and the Lingam of India and the serpent mounds of Ohio," by 
William C. Mills on "Flint ridge," and a memorial article on George 
Frederick Wright. The October issue is wholly devoted to the subject of 
John Brown. Two poems, one by William D. Howells and the other by 
Coates Kinney, are reprinted, and four articles, "John Brown," by C. B. 
Galbreath, "The execution of John Brown," by Murat Halstead, "John 
Brown at Harper's Ferry and Charlestown, " by S. K. Donovan, and 
"John Brown — additional notes," by C. B. Oalbreath, make up the 
symposium. Halstead 's article is a reprint from the New York Inde- 
pendent, and Donovan's is a lecture, many times given but never before 
printed. 

The Denoyer-Geppert company has published a pamphlet called The 
world remapped: a summary of the geographical results of the peace 
settlement after the world war (Chicago, 1921. 70 p.). This hand- 
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book, containing no maps in itself, summarizes briefly but adequately 
the new map of Europe. For teachers and all others interested in the 
subject this is a valuable little compendium and is so arranged as to give 
concisely but in sufficient detail to be understandable the changes both 
great and small which resulted from the deliberations of the conference 
at Versailles. Specific references are made to the Harding European 
series of maps, but if it is used in connection with any good atlas it is 
possible to trace the somewhat bewildering shifts which make the new 
map such a different affair from the old one. 

Number 1 of volume I of the Chronicles of Oklahoma, January, 1921, 
has been published as the first issue of a quarterly by the Oklahoma 
historical society. Among the articles which appear in this number are 
"The separation of Nebraska and Kansas from the Indian territory," 
a paper read before the Mississippi valley historical association in Nash- 
ville by Roy Gittinger, "The history of no-man's land, or old Beaver 
county," by Morris L. Wardell, and "The Cheyenne dog soldiers," by 
W. S. Campbell. A series of letters written by General Stand Watie 
during the civil war gives some interesting side lights on the division 
which existed among the Indian tribes of the then Indian territory over 
the question whether or not the south should be supported ; the Choctaw 
and the Chickasaw were southern sympathizers, while the Cherokee, 
Creek, and Seminole were divided in opinion. 

Mattie Austin Hatcher, in an article entitled "Conditions in Texas 
affecting the colonization problem, 1795-1801," adds another chapter to 
the valuable contributions on the history of the trans-Mississippi south- 
west which have made the Southwestern historical quarterly a periodical 
of permanent worth. The October, 1921, issue also has Edwin P. Arne- 
son's discussion of "Early irrigation in Texas," a continuation of the 
"Journal of Lewis Birdsall Harris, 1836-1842," and the first installment 
of "The Bryan-Hayes correspondence." Guy Morrison Bryan was a 
classmate and fraternity brother of Rutherford B. Hayes at Kenyon 
college and the two kept up the friendship formed at college, and the 
letters, the publication of which begins with this number of the Quar- 
terly, were written at intervals from 1843 to 1892, a year before the death 
of Hayes. Williams, the biographer of Hayes, did not have access to the 
Bryan letters, which he believed had been destroyed ; hence their publica- 
tion affords further light on certain phases of American history for over 
a generation. Those printed in the October number were written 
between 1843 and 1849. 

The Knights of Columbus historical commission, which has recently 
been attracting attention by its offer of prizes for historical essays and 
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more pretentious works, has published The Monroe doctrine: the vital 
necessity of its continued maintenance, by Thomas H. Mahoney, assistant 
district attorney, Suffolk district, commonwealth of Massachusetts. A 
foreword is supplied by Rear Admiral W. S. Benson, U.S.N. In form 
and in evidence of research to secure the 1 information necessary to pre- 
sent, as Admiral Benson states in the foreword, "an arrangement of the 
materials already at hand and accessible to anybody, which sets forth 
and emphasizes the American aspect of the Monroe doctrine," little can 
be found to criticize. In spirit, however, this work appears to be a rather 
definite piece of anti-British propaganda. While few will find fault 
with the statement of facts, the interpretation, and particularly the 
method of mingling the interpretation with the facts, lays not only the 
author but the commission as a whole open to justifiable suspicion as to 
the motives which underlie the whole project involved in the announced 
plans of that bodv 

Priestly in America, 1794-1804, by Edgar F. Smith (Philadelphia, 
1921 ) , is an interesting account of this famous scientist, with particular 
emphasis on his activities as a chemist. The author allows letters and 
contemporary documents to tell the story, so that there is much which is 
not available elsewhere in print. From the point of view of historians 
it is to be regretted that more space was not given to Priestly 's political 
activities. 

The Massachusetts historical society has published the Journals of the 
house of representatives of Massachusetts, 1718-1720. The excellence of 
the editorial work is assured by the name of Worthington C. Ford on the 
committee of publication, and Mr. Ford has written the brief preface. 
There are no footnotes but there is an excellent index. 

In The plot against Mexico, by L. J. Bekker (New York, Knopf), we 
have an ephemeral volume that two years ago derived some importance 
from the agitation for intervention then current in some circles. Fortu- 
nately intervention never occurred, even when Mexico subsequently 
changed masters, and concessionaires have been able to "muddle 
through," although the status of Mexico still remains uncertain. The 
book did some service in stabilizing public opinion at the time of its issue. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley 
historical association, which will be held in Iowa City on May 
11, 12, and 13, promises to be unusually interesting. Printed 
programs will be mailed to all members before the meeting. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, superintendent of the State 
historical society of Iowa, is the chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements. 



